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CATHERINE EVANS AND SARAH 
CHEEVERS. 


In our sixth number, we introduced the narra- 
tive of the sufferings of Catherine Evans and Sa- 


rah Cheevers in the Inquisition at Malta. Wel 


broke off at that point in the history in which they 
were threatened with a separation from each other, 
an event which the prisoners seem to have con- 
templated as a grievous accession to their former 
trials. ‘he account thus proceeds: 

At last the painful sentence which had so long 
been threatened, was acwally executed; and 
though both of them declared, and doubtless, 
with truth, that death itself would not have been 
so grievous to them as separation, they found no 
pity from the merciless monks with whom they 
were dealing. ‘The reason assigned for this cruel 
measure, was, that they only hardened each other 
in refusing to recant their errors; and therefore 
when separated, they would perhaps cease to be 
contumacious. But so far from their being in- 
timidated by this accession of sorrow, they aec- 
quired fresh courage therefrom; a result which the 
spiritual mind would anticipate as probable; since 
put into the fur- 
nace of affliction, how safely the soul may cast 
itself into the keeping of the Great Refiner, as- 
sured that he himself will sit by, to watch his 
gold; (Mal. iii. 3, permitting, in the painful pro- 
cess, uo higher degree of suffering tian that which 
is absolutely needful, to purify the vessel, and 
make it meet for the Master’s use. 


such an one can conceive, W he n 


A remarkable dream of Catherine's during their 
imprisonment, is strikingly iilustrative of this 
truth. 

She found herself (in her dream) in a large room, 
in the chimney of which was a great fire made of 
wood. In a chair by the side of this fire, a per- 
son was sitting, whom she took to be the Son of 
God; ahd over the fire, so that it appeared impos- 
sible but it must be consumed, she perceived 
very lovely child, which she would fain have taken 
Up, to save it from being destroyed; but he that 
sat in the chair, commanded her to let it alone.— 
Although the fire was flaming about it, the child 
played and seemed merry. On turning round, she 
perceived an angel; and at the same time she was 
desired by the person sitting in the chair, to take| 


—— 


holy patriarch; (Job. xxiii. 10,) * when he hath 
tried me, I shall come forth as gold.”” 

In the course of their imprisonment, ** it hap- 
pened,” says Sewel, ‘* that the inquisition-house 
was new built, or repaired; which took up about 
the space of a year and a half; and during this 
time, some of the great ones came often tu see the 
building, which gave opportunity to these women 
to speak to them, and to declare the truth in the 
name of the Lord.”’ 

He also states, that although they were threat- 
ened by the monks for preaching the light of 
Christ so boldly, yet not only the magistrates, but 
the Lord Inquisitor grew moderate towards them, 
and gave orders that they should have pens, ink, 
and paper, to write to England. And they also 
seemed inclined to have set them at liberty; but 
the friars counteracted all such measures, seeming 
bent upon annoying them to the utmost of their 
ability. A variety of somewhat disjointed conver- 
sations between them and their usual visiter, Ma- 


lachi, is preserved in the history of this transac- ' 


tion, which is contained in a small volume chiefly 
collected from letters aud papers written by them 
in prison, and published in England, not long af- 
ter their return in 1662. 

But these discourses being desultory, and evi- 
dently written down soon alter their occurrence, 
rather by way of diary, or for private interest, than 
public edification, I do not insert them. 

I am induced, however, to subjoin a specimen 
of the heavenly content, which, upon the whole, 
was their portion in this dark and cloudy day, by 
offering to the reader a few stanzas of Catherine’s 
humble, but very sweet poetry, looking at it in its 
spirit. 


HYMN TO GOD. 


All praise to him that hath not put, 
Nor cast me out of mind; 

Nor yet his mercy from me shut, 
As I could ever find, 


Oh none is like unto the Lamb, 
Whose beauty shineth bright! 
O! glorify his holy name, 


His majesty and might, 


My soul, praise thou the only God, 
A fountain pure and clear ; 

Whose crystal streams spread all abroad, 
And cleanseth far and near. 


My sweet, and dear beloved one, 
Whose voice is more to me 
Than all the glory of the earth, 


Or treasures | can see. 


My soul, praise thou the Lord I say, 
Praise him with joy and peace ; 

My spirit and mind, both night and day, 
Praise him and never cease 


Oh, praises, praises, to our God! 
Sing praises to our King; 

O teach the people, all abroad, 
His praises for to sing. 


A Sion song of glory bright, 


That God may have his glory due, 
His honour and his fame; 
And all his saints may sing anew 


The praises of his name. 


It is worthy of observation, and certainly tend- 
ing to spiritual progress, to consider how much 
the soul fArives in the —_— of praise. How 
continually do we find “the high praises of God” 
in the mouth of the scripture saints!—and how al- 
most invariably, as it advances nearer to the Foun- 
tain of blessedness, and the sweet Source of its 
being, does the spirit of the creature, when in its 
righi state, pour fourth enray ture d songs of thanks- 
giving, to its all glorious, ani | lovely Creator! 

Hence, how many at, or v "7 near the moment 
of their departare from the body, break forth 
into singing; ‘‘ the joy of the Lord being their 
strength.”’ 

I cannot refrain from adding another extract or 
two from the papers of these exalted captives.— 
Che following passages are selected from a letter 
of Catherine to her husband, and which she su- 
perscribes, 

‘* For the hands of John Evans, my right dear 
and precious husband, with my tender-hearted 
children; who are more dear and precious to me 
than the apple of my eye. 

She then addresses him as her ‘* Most dear and 
faithful husband, friend, and brother,’’—telling 
him that she has unity and fellowship with him 
day and night. 

‘** Oh my dear husband and children,”’ she says, 
‘*how often have I poured out my soul to the 
everlasting Father for you, with rivers of tears 
night and day, that you might be kept pure and 
single in the sight of our God tox 

‘* My dear hearts, you do not want teaching; 
you are in a land of blessedness, which floweth 
with milk and honey! among the faithful stewards 
whose mouths are opened wide to righteousness, 
to declare the srerest mysteries of the everlasting 
kingdom of endless joys and eternal glory, where- 
into all the willing and obedient shall enter, and 
be blessed for ever. 

‘** My dear hearts, the promises of the Lord are 
large, and all yea and amen to those that fear his 
name. He will comfort the mourners in Zion, 
and will cause the heavy-hearted in Jerusalem to 
rejoice, because of the glad tidings. ‘They that 
do bear the cross with patience, shall wear the 
crown with joy; for itis through long suffering, 
and patient waiting, that the crown of life and im- 
mortality comes to be obtained, 

“The Lord hath exereised my patience, and 
tried me to the uttermost; to his praise, and my 
eternal comfort, who hath not been wanting to us 
in any thing, in his own due time. We are wit- 
nesses that he can provide a table in the wilder- 
ness, both spiritual and temporal. . , , 

‘In our deepest affliction, when I looked for 
every breath to be the last, 1 could not wish I had 
not come over the sea; because I knew it was my 
eternal Father’s will to prove me, with my dear 
and faithful friend. In all afflictions and miseries, 
the Lord remembered mercy, and did not leave 


‘us, nor forsake us, nor suffer his faithfulness to 


fail; but caused the sweet drops of his mercy to 


| distil upon us, and the brightness of his glorious 


countenance to shine into our hearts.”’ 


th Retrhesac cates 


the child up; which she did, | and found that it had| That doth shine out so clear; | She coneludes this tender effusion by commit- 
received no harm. | ifest it i ; 


O manifest it in the sight |ting her beloved husband and children to the 
Of nations far and near ‘hands of the Almighty, and to the word of hig 


*“*He knoweth the way that I take,” said the! 
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grace—adding, as T= last words, ‘* J do believe 
we shall see your faces again with joy. 

“This was written in the Inquisition at Malta, 
in the 11th month, in the year 1661.” 


The address of Sarah to her husband and chil- 
dren, is less touching, but not less ** strong in the 
faith, giving glory to God.’ 

She begins by assuring them of her soul’s rest 
and peace in the bosom of her Lord and Saviour. 
‘‘ Therefore,”’ she says, ‘‘ doth my soul breathe 
to my God for thee and my children, night and 
day, that your minds may be joined to the light of 
the Lord Jesus, to lead you out of Satan’s ‘king- 
dom into the kingdom of God, where we may 
enjoy one another in the life eternal, where neither 
sea nor land can separate.’”’ And in that light she 
tells him, that she salutes him and her dear chil- 
dren; entreating them to turn to the everlasting 
Fountain, which had been opened to them by the 
messengers of Christ; ‘* who preach to you,”’ she 


says, ‘the word of God, ‘in season and out of ® 


season,’ directing you where you may find your 
Saviour.”’ 

She tells them that she cannot by pen and pa- 
per, set forth the extent of the love of God to her 
soul, in fulfilling his gracious promises to her in 
the wilderness. 

It appears indeed, in the history’of these pri- 
soners, that they were permitted to sing the Lord’s 
song in a strange land—and that in the midst of 
heaviness, ‘‘ their mouths were often filled with 
laughter, and their tongues with joy.” 

At length, after a captivity of four years, it 
pleased God to order matters for their deliverance; 
which was effected through the instrumentality of 
Lord D’Aubigny, a Roman Catholic priest, then 
in England in the service of the queen-mother; 
and whose interposition in the affair was sought 
by Gilbert Latey, a valued minister in the society. 

In due time they arrived in England, and went 
to visit their friend Gilbert; and after acknowledg- 
ing his love and endeavours for their liberty, they 
desired him to bring them to the sight of the Lord 
D’ Aubigny, whom it had pleased God to make the 
instrument of their enlargement. 

‘* Gilbert,’ we are told, ‘* was very willing to 
accompany them; and according to their desire, 
went with them to wait on the Lord D’Aubigny; 
who, when they came, understanding that Gilbert 
was desirous to have the liberty of seeing him, 
came down to them; on which Gilbert told him 
that the friends who had been made partakers of 
his great kindness, and released of their bonds in 
Malta, were come to pay their acknowledgments 
to him for the same. Whereupon he asked if they 
were the women. ‘To which they replied they 
were; and according as the Lord put it into their 
hearts, they spake to him; adding, that were it in 
their power, they should be as ready in all love to 
serve him. ‘I’o which he replied, ‘ Good women, 
for what service or kindness I have done you, all 
that I desire of you is, that when you pray to God, 
you will remember me in your prayers. : 

‘** And so they parted.” 


ee 
EURQPEAN CORRESPONDENCE, 
Continued from page 20. 
Valetta, Malta, 2d mo, 13th, 1845. 

The view from the deck after we had come to 
anchor was a very striking one; we were sur- 
rounded by cities. ‘lhere are four or five around 
the harbour; the houses of which showed no roofs, 
and most of them noe himneys, being built up per- 
fectly square to the very top. Among them were 
great numbers of domes and towers, which gave 
to the whole, as a passenger familiar with the east 
remarked, a peculiarly oriental aspect. In a few 
moments a boat with the health officer on board, 
another with a message from the admiral of the 


defore any body 


He received them from 


his person. 
ed ** pratique,’ . 


overboard, 


the same result. 


oe side for a shilling, 
, this feat we did not witness. 
hue we were beset by a host of hungry looking 
creatures; some of whom almost fought each other 
for the privilege of carrying our baggage, whilst 
others were scarcely less zealous in their eager 
endeavours to get something by begging. 
forced our way through them with considerable 
difficulty, and in a little time reached the ** Clar- 
endon,”’ an English hotel, where we have sojourn- 
We are very comfortable here both 
The house, like all the 


ed ever since. 
as regards bed and board, 
better class of buildings in Valetta, is built in the 
form of a hollow square; the stairs to the upper 
stories are on the inside of this square, and open 
to the air; they are built of stone, as are also ithe 
floors and roofs, so that there is scarcely any wood 
used for building, except for the doors and window 
The roofs are fiat and form terraces on 
which the inhabitants walk fur exercise and fresh 
The rooms have high ceilings, but are gen- 
furnished, without a fire place or 
other provision for warming or ventilation, and 
are not kept in , 
chambers open into each other, and very often 


erally scantily 


through another. Sometimes, however, hey open 
out on to a kind of baleony fronting the court yard. 
This is the ease with mine; 
I have to pass out into the o open air, and as it rains 
Lam under the necessity of al- 
’ s taking an umbrelia with me. 
are all of iron, and are furnished with 
curtains, for which there is frequent need even at 
Our table is supplied with nearly all 
the sorts of meats usually to be found in the Phila- 
delphia and New York markets—the bread and 
butter are 


so thatin going to bed 


about every di ly, 
The bedsteads 


this season. 


butter is verv 
scarce, and brings at this season, we are told, one 
dollar per pound. 
variety, and not of the very best quality—they in- 
clude cauliflowers, the largest | ever saaw—some 
of the heads being fifteen inches in diameter—po- 
tnteen, new and old, green peas, salad, artichokes, 
The supply of fish is composed of even more 
port, and a dozen or two others manned by dirtily varieties than we saw at Gibraltar. 


The vegetables are limited in 


More than 
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dressed bare-footed Maitese, all eager for freight 
to the shore, were along side. 
was allowed to board ‘the ship, however, or any 
to leave it, our health papers had to be examined 
by the quarantine officer. 
the captain with a pair of brass tongs, and, with 
the assistance of another pair, opened and read 
them without allowing them in any way to touch 
After find: ng all was right, he grant 
and we were allowed to land.— 
lt was sometime, however, before we could get 
our luggage up out of the hold, and make all our 
preparations. 
much amused with the unceasing efforts of the 
numerous boatmen to obiain passengers, and with 
a lad, ten or twelve years of age, who had adopted 
a different expedient for earning a penny. 
stood on the prow of a boat almost naked, ec g 
out with great energy to the passengers, ‘I de 
little boy dat bring up any ting dat fall out of de 
‘I de little boy that bring tings out of de 
One of the passengers, understanding 
from this that he was a diver, threw a sixpence 
so that it fell into the water near him. 
He let it sink for a moment, then plunged in after 
it, and in a few seconds more was holding it up 
above the water, glistening between his fingers. 
Having shown that he had secured it, he put it 
into his mouth—climbed up into his boat and com- 
menced again to solicit an opportunity to show his 
Several other of the passengers tried the 
same experiment with him, and invariably with 
He always succeeded in seizing 
the piece before it reached ‘the bottom. 
ed to dive under the ship and come up on the 
but no one offering the 
On reaching 





one hundred and twenty different kinds are brought 
into the market during the year. The fruits now 
in season are oranges, four or five different kinds, 
lemons, sweet and sour, dates, figs, prickly pears 


i and pomegranates. 


Valetta is considered one of the handsomest 
cities in the south of Europe. It has a population 
of 24,000—was built by the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem about the time William Penn laid 
out Philadelphia. Like Philadelphia, the streets 
cross each other at right angles, and are wide com- 
pared with those of the other European cities we 
have seen, being from twelve or fifteen to tw enty- 
five or thirty feet. ‘The houses are uniformly 
built of a light coloured sandstone, which is not 
much harder than common chalk, and is shaped 
with aves, much in the same manner that timber 
is hewn with us: they are seldom or never less 
than two stories high, generally three or four, and 
not unfrequently five or six. ‘The second and 
third story windows are almost invariably fur- 
nished with balconies, the supports of which 
being of carved stone work, gives the streets a 
very elegant appearance. ‘The middle and higher 
classes of society all live up stairs, the lower sto- 
ries being appropriated for shops, stables and the 
habitations of the poor. 

The manners, costumes and customs of the peo- 
ple here are all strange to us. Many of the na- 
tive inhabitants are miserably poor, as thou may 
readily conceive they must be, when thou art in- 
formed that the population is denser than of any 
country in Europe, (1200 to a square mile,) and 
that the island is a solid rock throughout the length 
and breadth of it, with only a very shallow soil on 
its surface, and that placed there in a great mea- 
sure by artificial means. It is even said much of 
it has been brought from Sicily. Besides ype. 
disadvantages, there is another which is of 1 
trifling account. ‘There are on the island seve _ 
eight churches, two hundred and forty-one chapels 
and oratories, twenty-one convents and five nun- 
neries, and priests in proportion; indeed the num- 
ber of the latter is quite astonishing—the streets 
may almost be said to be thronged “with them.— 
Of course all these idle hands and capacious sto- 
machs are a dead weight on the industry of the 
island; and even worse than that; for as their poli- 
cy is to keep the poor creatures in the greatest ig- 
norance and superstition, they have not the op- 
portunity of improving their condition as much as 
they otherwise might. But 1 cannot undertake to 
give even a general account of the subjects and 
objects of interest here, for they are very many. 

In order to illustrate a little the character of the 
island, however, I will give thee a rough sketch 
of a visit we made a few weeks ago to Citta Vee- 
chia, the ancient capitol of the island, and former 
residence of the Apostle Paul, and of Publius 
whom Paul converted. The city is distant about 
seven miles. In order to get to it we took a **Ca- 
lese,’’ which is a description of vehiele that thou 
may form a very good idea of, by imagining a 
Philadelphia four-wheeled one horse cab, with the 
forward wheels taken off, and the shafts made to 
extend back to the axle of the hinder ones, so that 
the whole weight of the body rests on them, (the 
shafts.) The horse frequently wears no bridle, 
but is guided by a rope halter, and draws the ve- 
hicle by traces of the same material. As he ear- 
ries his whole burden, carriage and four persons 
on his back, he cannot go very fast. His driver 
walks or trots by his side and urges him onward 
by the aid of a whip or a goad—the latter consists 
of two or more pointed pieces of iron fastened in- 
to a small piece of wood, and is used for pricking 
the poor beast. It is, doubtless, the same instru- 
ment that is alluded to in the aecount of the Apos- 
tle Paul’s conversion, in the expression, “ Paul, 
Paul, why persecutest thou me? It is hard for thee 
to kick against the pricks.” We found the road 


a 


te: 


Pn n¥ee 
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a very good one, leading for a . large part of the 
distance alongside of the aqueduct, by which Va- 
letta and the neighbouring towns are supplied with 
water. This aqueduct is eight or nine miles long, 
and is supported on stone arches most of the way. 
It was built about two hundred and fifty years ago, 
and is yet in a perfect state of preservation. In 
Valetta it supplies seventy-two public fountains 
that are kept constantly running through the day 
for the use of the inhabitants. ‘The country as we 
passed along presented the most singular aspect 
of any we had seen. It is undulating in its cher. 
acter, and the fields are all or nearly all terraces 
on the side of the hills, and contain from a quar- 
ter to three or four acres. ‘They are divided by 
haw-haw or sunken fences, and sometimes by high 
stone walls; so that if we are in a valley, the pros- 
pect before us consists of stone walls rising one 
nee another, with scarcely a particle of verdare 
» be seen, unless it be the arms of a gigantic 
prickly pear, a solitary palm, or the dark foliage. c 
of an olive or a low evergreen locust. ‘This locust 
is said to be the only tree indigenous to the island. 
It bears a fruit that is given to horses for food, and 
is sometimes eaten by the people. 1 think it very 
prob: ible itis the same locust of which, with * wild 
honey,’’ John the Baptist ate when in the wilder- 
ness. In almost every field we observed there was 
a well from which a sapply of water for the herds 
of goats and flocks of sheep might be obtained.— 
Their wells had small mouths of hewn stone, with 
a large stone placed on them, which had to be roll- 
ed away before the water could be drawn. As the 
natives of the island originally came from Tyre 
and Sidon, and the vicinity, and have manifestly 
for ages preserved their customs unchanged, I have 
no doubt that these wells are identical in kind with 
Jacob’s wells, and others we read of in Scripture. 
Many of them are deep, and would be dangerous 
to small cattle; so that the stone is placed on the 
mouth obviously to prevent accidents. Sometime 
before we reached Citta Veechia we were accost- 
ed by a swarthy Maltese, who came running by 
the side of our C alese, who inquired i 1 broken 
English, if we did not want a guide to ow us the 
Cathedral, St. Paul’s cave, and the Catacombs.— 
We allowed him to follow us, and after we had 
reached the town, put ourselves under his direc- 
tion. He took us first to St. Paul’s chapel, which 
is an edifice of considerable extent, erected over the 
cave where the Apostle with Luke and Trofimus 
are said to have resided during their stay of three 
months on the island. It was erected by “ Fra 
Giovanni, an anchorite from Cordova,’ who, about 
two handred and forty years ago, came to the place 
to inhabit the eave. ‘I'he Pontiffs of Rome have 
had so much veneration for the place that they 
have bestowed on it a very large number of the 
most precious relics. Among them that are enu- 
merated, and at which visiters may look from a 
proper distance, are what are said to be @ piece 
f the true cross, a little of the Virgin Mary’s 
milk, some remains of not less than si aposties, 
and of about fifty other saints! One of them is 
‘an arm of gold, set with gems on a pedestal of 
rock-erystal, containing a piece of bone taken from 
the arm of St. Paul.’’ Besides these relies, there 
are great numbers of paintings and images adorn- 
ing the building in all its parts. From the chapel 
we were taken to the ‘* Holy Cave.” We enter- 
ed from the inside by a door that led down a flight 
of steps, six or eight feet, to a small chapel, from 
which an iron grated door opened into the cave. 
We had been joined by two other parties, so that 
our number was about a dozen. Each of us had 
been supplied with a wax taper, with which, in 
our hands, we were now ushered into the sacred 
chamber. We found it a plain, cireular excava- 
tion in a rock of magnesian limestone, about twen- 
ly or twenty-five feet in diameter, eight feet high, 
and having no chimney or means of ventilation, 
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except the déee through which we entered. There 
was no furniture or ornament in it, except a statue 
of the A postle, executed in fine marble, that stood 
in the centre. It is said of this statue that it has 
been repeatedly moved up stairs into the church; 
but that on the following morning it has always 
been found to have marched itself down again into 
its old position, ‘This is of course regarded by 
the ignorant and superstitious as a signal mirac le 
confirming the holy character of the place. It is 
likewise asserted, that although the curious and 
devout have for ages been carrying away parts of 
the rock surrounding the eave, so ‘that a ship load 
has been removed, yet the dimensions of the place 
have not, in the least, increased. In the adjacent 
excavation, which contains the chapel, there is 
another remarkably fine statue of the Apostle, 
executed by Melchior Gaffa, a native artist. Near 
this stands another of Christ, carved from olive 
wood, said to be the work of St. Luke. From the 
cave we were taken to the Catacombs, which are 
distant only a few minutes walk. Before entering 
we were here likewise furnished with tapers. On 
passing the door and descending a few feet we 
found ourselves in the passages, which are so nar- 
row that two could not walk abretat, and so low 
that we were obliged to stoop to avoid striking our 
heads. Different passages divided off in almost 
every direction, one of which, we were told, ex- 
tended to a distance of two miles, and another to 
that of seven. Along the sides of these passages 
(which are cut in the solid rock throughout) are 
excavations large enough to hold one, two or more 
bodies. ‘The separate places for each body were in 


many instances marked by a round cavity to fit 
In some cases there appeared places 


the head. 
appropriated to a whole family, there being room 


marked for two grown persons, and at their head 
and feet and sides others for children of different 
sizes. We saw no bones in any of them, although 
small pieces itis said are occasionally found. ‘This 


seems to indicate that the period at which they 


were used as sepulchres have very long since 
passed away. After we had penetrated some con- 
siderable distance from the entrance we came to a 
kind of chamber, with very rude columns support- 
In this there 
were two low, flat, circular stones, with a spout 
or groove to allow anything beyond to run off.— - 
They are supposed to be either altars on which 
sacrifices were offered, or else were used for wash- 
A melancholy 
story was told us of some children who entered 
these Catacombs—wanidered about in — passages ¢ 
back, and 
After this oc- 
currence the Bishop ordered some of the most dan- 
gerous entrances to be walled up, which has ac- 
These remarkable excava- 
tions are supposed to be of very ancient origin.— 
Some believe they were formed long before the 
christian era, whilst others think they are the work 
of the primitive christians, and were made use of 
by them as places of refuge during wars and sea- 
Catacombs we went 
Cathedral, which is within the fortification 
of the city, and is supposed to stand on the site 


ing the roof, called the chapel. 


ing the bodies before interment. 


until they were unable to find their way 
were never afterwards heard from. 


cordingly been done. 


sons of persecution. From the 
to the 


of the residence of Publius during Paul’s 


sions. 


mates of a neighbouring convent. 
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Visit. 
It is a large structure built of stone in the same 
peculiar style of architecture with the other re- 
ligious edifices of the island, having a dome and 
lofty tower filled with bells and a clock attached. 
The main hall or room within is of great dimen- 
The high vaulted roof is covered with 
splendid fresco paintings, and the sides are lined 
with crimson damask, the manufacture of the in- 
Besides the 


shipwreck, his conversion, the healing of Pub- 
lius’s father, the stoning of Stephen, &e. There 
was a great variety of silver candlesticks and wax 
candles five or six feet long, silver salver, crosses, 
images, &c.; also, some relics of saints, but none 
of so much celebrity as those in the Chapel we 
had just left. We got the priest who showed us 
round, to take us up into the tower, from which 
we had a magnificent view of the island. We 
could see nearly all over it, and distinguis near- 
ly every city and village in it. St. Paul’s bay, 
where the Apostle was shipwrecked, was distinct- 
ly visible six or seven miles off. D. J. G. 


—— +~2eer 
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DR. BRIGHAM’S WORK ON MENTAL EXCITE. 
MENT, &c. 
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A fundamental principle, urged by Dr. Brig- 
ham as of the greatest importance in the cultiva- 
tion of the mental faculties, is a knowledge of the 
intimate connection which exists between the 
mind and body. 

This connection is indeed too evident to be dis- 
regarded by any reflecting mind—it may be per- 
ceived in our individual experience, when pain, 
sickness, or fatigue oppresses us, while it is ma- 
nifested in a variety of other ways, more or less 
appreciable by ourselves and others. This fact is 
thus emphatically stated by Dr. Brigham:— 


‘** Of the nature or essence of mind we are ig- 
norant. We believe it is distinct from matter. 
We do know, however, that it manifests itself 


solely by the aid of material organs, and that a 


well-formed and healthy condition of these organs 
is as essential to correct and powerful mental ac- 
tion, as well-developed and healthy lungs are for 
the performance of free and perfect respiration, 
or a sound state of the eye and the ear for seeing 
and hearing. In consequence of this intimate con- 
nection between the mind and body, we cannot 
doubt that mental labour calls into action some 
organ, and that, if continued fora great length of 
time, it will fatigue, and may injure this organ, 
and unfit it for its accustomed duties, just as too 
much excitement of the heart or stomach will in- 
jure these organs, and derange the circulation and 
digestion.”’ 


If then the operations of the mind are conduct- 
ed through the medium of a highly organized and 
sensitive instrument, is it not evident that much 

care and judgment should be exercised by parents 
and teachers, in efforts to develop and invigorate 
the mental powers! It is well known that over- 
action or excitement of the organs of the body is 
a prolific cause of disease. ‘The man who h: abitu- 
ally stimulates his stomach and brain by the use 
of ardent spirits, must sooner or later destroy the 
tone of these organs, and will ultimately fall 
victim to the indulgence of his unrestrained appe- 
tites. The glutton, who looks upon the great end 
of existence to be to ** eat, drink and be merry,” 
by an equi ally unliorm law, must ps ty the pe »nalty 
of his excesses, in the form of disease and suffer- 
ing both to his physical and moral nature. And it 
is even so with innocent children; if those who 
are placed as guardians over them, either through 
ignorance or carelessness, subject them to influ- 
ences which are hurtful to their physical frames, 
even though their care for them may arise from 
the most affectionate interest in their behalf, they 
must still suffer the penalties of violated laws, 

It is true, there are many causes of physical 
suffering and disease, which lie hid from our 
view, which human reason cannot now fathom, 


paintings in fresco, there are great numbers of and which the most sagacious planning cannot 


other large and valuable pieces, executed in the 
The subjects are almost all 
relating to events in Paul’s history; such as his 


most finished style. 


avert; but this fact does not diminish our obliga- 
tion to make ourselves acquainted with the opera- 
tion of ascertained truth, and to act upon such 
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knowledge for the benefit of ourselves and others. 
If, for instance, we find that a system of educa- 
tion is pursued in our schools, which is thought 
to be at variance with the natural laws of our be- 
ing, which men well versed in the operation of 
these laws by a long course of observation and re- 
flection disapprove, it certainly becomes us as 
parents and teachers to examine into this system, 
and to protect our children from its influences, 
as we would from any other source of evil. 

But what are the evidences that the brain is the 
material organ through which the mind acts, and 
that too early or excessive exercise of this organ 
is productive of serious consequences? 

This proposition is ably discussed in one of the 
chapters of the work before us. Some of the ar- 
guments I will briefly state. 

Every part of the body has been created for 
some wise purpose: By the eye we are enabled 
to see; we are furnished in this organ with the 
most perfect optical instrument, which all the art 
and ingenuity of man can but feebly imitate. By 
the action of the heart, the blood is sent with won- 
derful regularity to every part of the frame, to 
nourish and sustain the body. A particular office 
has been assigned to every ‘portion of the animal 
machine. The office of some organs is manifest 
by the evidence of the senses, as in the case of the 
heart, for instance; that of others is known only 
by its results, as in the eye; we do not see or feel 
the action by which the eye conveys to us a 
knowledge of external things, and yet we are 
certain that it does convey to us this knowledge, 
because without the eye we should be unable to 
distinguish the form or colour of any thing. The 
evidence furnished us that the brain is the organ 
of the mind is of this character. 

We see iu the first place, that this is one of the 
largest and most delicately formed organs of the 
body; that it is better supplied with blood than 
any other; and that it is protected from external 
injury by a strong bony case. It is evident from 
these facts that it is destined for some great ob- 
ject, and there is no higher office which can be 
assigned to it than that it is the medium through 
which the mind acts. But there is still more direct 
evidence in favour of this view. ‘This is seen in 
many diseased conditions of the body, by which 
the mind becomes affected. 

How often does delirium occur in fevers, where 
there is heat and pain in the head—after a severe 
biow upon the head, how soon is the intellect lost 
or impaired, and when the effects of the accident 
have subsided, how completely is it restored. 

The phenomena of mental derangement furnish 
strong confirmation of the dependence of the mind 
upon the vigour of its material organ. Derange- 
ment is of course the result of physical causes; 
that which is immaterial and immortal cannot be 
subjected to change and decrepitude. It is a pliy- 
sical malady, affecting the noblest part of man’s 
nature, secondarily. ‘Ihis noble intellectual part 
being allied to a material part, upon which it is 
dependent for ie manifestations, must exhibit ir- 
regular action when the material instrument is in- 
capable of performing its office. 

Many faets drawn from daily observation might 
be adduced in confirmation of this, and, in the 
chapter referred to, Dr. Brigham has brought to- 
gether a mass of testimony on this point, which 
may be profitably consulte xd by those interested ; 
all tending to impress upon his readers the impor- 
tant truth—that the brain is the instrument through 
which the mind acts, and that in cultivating the 
latter, regard must be had to the capabilities and 
vigour of the former. ce 

(To be continued.) 
ae oa 

Pride often defeats its owa end, by bringing 
the man who seeks esteem and reverence into 
contempt, 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
BRIEF SKETCH RELATIVE TO THE FORMER 
DISCIPLINE OF OUR SOCIETY. 

Previous to, and at the time of Samuel Fother- 
gill’s visit to America, Friends in New England, 
and probably in other places in this country, had 
got into a difficulty in the exercise of the discipline 
of Society, for want of proper care, and of know- 
ing who were members. Previous to this time, 
1755, it would seem that Friends let such as so 
inclined pass their marriages in Friends’ meetings, 
and were thenceforward considered members. It 
would also appear that any persons who attended 
Friends’ meetings, and were of tolerably correct 
moral lives, were considered members, as well as 
their children. 

But in this loose way of professing to be, or by 
custom of being considered members of Society, 
difficulties arose in the exercise of discipline, and 
in dealing with such as did not walk according to 
truth and godliness. 

In order, therefore, that Friends might know 
who were acknowledged members, a proposal 
was made to make outa list of all such as had 
been supposed to be members, or professed to be 
Friends. But here a difficulty occurred in drawing 
the line. ‘To remedy whic h, Samuel Fothergill 
proposed that all w ho had a birthright in Society, 
as children of acknowledged members, and all 
that had been admitted upon request, or that had 
been employed in the offices and services of So- 
ciety, should be considered as members, and un- 
der the care of Friends. 
Queries had been adopted at the Yearly Meeting 
in 1755, he proposed that a visit be paid to all 
such as frequented Friends’ meetings, and did not 
come under the classes and denominations above 
mentioned; that the visitors should take said Que- 
ries with them, and solidly read them to the 
visited, informing them also that these Queries 
were agreed to among Friends generally, as the 
rule of their outward conduct and deportment; 
and that if the visited wished to be accepted and 
considered as members, it was expected that they 
should concur therewith, and conform thereunto 
in their lives and conversation. 

It was further proposed that all such of this 
class as agreed to this proposal should attend the 
monthly meeting, or satisfy Friends of their con- 
currence therewith, and then that a minute should 
be made thereof, and they deemed and considered 
as members. 

But if any, on being so visited and informed, 
declared that they did not choose to be governed 
by such principles and rules, they were consider- 


ed as not being members, and the Society not an- |‘ 


swerable for their conduct, and no minute to be 
made thereon. 

This prudent and salutary counsel was proba- 
bly adopted, or something like it, not long after, 
and a more regular system of order and discipline 


established, whereby care and labour were ex-) 


tended to such es were acknowledged members, 


and did not walk orderly according to Truth and! 


the rules of the Society. 

Among notes and memorandums made during 
a religious visit to New England in 1818, are the 
following, as communicated by Samuel ‘Thurston, 
an intelligent Friend of Portsmouth, Rhode Island: 

‘About sixty years ago, and antecedent to that 
period, it was the practice in New England, for 

any sober, steady persons w ho attended Friends’ 
meetings, (if they so inclined,) to accomplish their) 
marriages among Friends, and thenceforward they | 


And also, that as certain * 


a sn ke 


be at liberty; and that such persons should not be 
permitted to accomplish their marriages among 
Friends in future.” 

‘* Here appears to have been introduced among 
Friends a systematic mode of receiving members: 
for antecedent to this, ace ording to Samuel Thurs- 
ton’s account, all that chose to acknowledge or 
consider themselves Quakers, had liberty so to do, 
without any formula of rules or process of admis- 
sion into membership. ‘This appears to have been 
the fact and practice, as appears by many of the 
old records of monthly meetings in New Eng- 
land.”’ 

** How far the present mode of receiving mem- 
bers is a real improvement in all its bearings, may 
be examined by its effects on Society, and on 
those who are one in the fundamental principle 
with Friends, but who stand without the pale of 
Society, by reason of many active members re- 
quiring more than they have attained of the 
growth of a perfect man, before they are admitted 
as members.”’ J.C. 


---—- <+eeer - —— 
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When Paul was writing to those called to be 
saints at Rome, he says—'* Now we know that 
what things soever the [Law saith, it saith to them 
under the Law.”’ In this epistle, and that to the 
brethren of Galatea, he says more about the Law 
than in any other of his writings that have reach- 
ed us. ‘T’o the latter he speaks of the Law being 
our schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ;’’ and 
in reference to this state in which he includes 
himself with them, as Jews to whom the Law 
was given, he says, ‘** Even so we, when we were 
children, were in bondage under the elements of 
the world.”” In this he certainly alludes to the 
bondage of the Law, by comparison of * an heir 
differing nothing from a servant,”’ but is under 
tutors and governors ** till the time appointed by 
the Father.’’ Another apostle testified of the eere- 
monies of the Law ‘* that they were a yoke which 
neither our fathers nor we were able to bear.’’ 
‘** But when the fulness of time was come, God 
sent forth his Son, made (that is born) of a wo- 
man, made (that is born and educated) under the 
Law;’ and his office and mission was * to rédeem 
them (the Jews) that were under the (bondage, 
the yoke, tutorage of the) Law, that we (including 
himself ) might receive the adoption of sons’— 
being no longer servanis in bondage to the ele- 
ments of the world, to the law of carnal command- 
ment, but sons, and for this eause God hath sent 
forth the spirit of his Son into your hearts, erying 
Abba, Father.’’ ; 
From this plain and simple view presented 
by Paul’s own language, we observe and infer 
that Jesus was a Jew, born and brought up under 
the legal dispensation, and which he fulfilled in 
his own particular, according to his own testimo- 
uy, and the evidence of others. He was then pre- 
pared by the anointing of the Holy Spirit and 
power of the Father, which is said to have de- 
scended upon lim immediately after his fulfilling 
all the obedience or requisitions of the legal dis- 
pensation, which he ealls all righteousness, to 
enter on his mission, or being sent by God to re- 
deem them (who yet were in a stat te of children 
(or servants, in bondage to the Law) from under 
‘this yoke. And herein he was a Mediator, an in- 
istrument to introduce those children, tutored by 
ithe Law, to the dispensation of the gospel or 
ipower of God unto salvation to every one that 


were considered members, without any other form| believeth, to the Jew first, because to them was 


of reception.” 


heing all such should be considered as members, 
if they chose so to be: but if not, that they should | 


ihe sent, to * 

** About that time, the Yearly Meeting revised | 
or collected a code of rules or discipline, in which) 
it was proposed by a committee that for the time) 


preach the gospel of the kingdom of 
God;”’ and he himself declared, ** Il am not sent 
(to any other) but to the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel.’’ And he gave the same commission to 
the twelve disciples whom he sent forth—sayi ing, 
Go ye not into the way of the Gentiles, and into 
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any city ‘et the Samaritans enter ye not; bets go. 
rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 

It is hence evident that he was the Jewish Mes- 
siah, or Him of whom Moses in the Law and the 
Prophets did write—The Mesuas, which Hebrew 
word or name, being interpreted, is rendered The 
Christ, or as the marginal translation has it, ** The 
Anointed,” and corresponds with the account 
given by Peter at the house of Cornelius—** How 
God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy 
Spirit, and with power, who went about doing 
good, and healing all that were oppressed of the 
devil; for God was with him.’’ Now this anoint- 
ing with the Holy Spirit, or “ Unction from the 
Holy One,” was that by which Jesus was enabled 
and qualified to ** work the works of Him that 
sent’ him: for he says expressly, ‘* I can of mine 
own self do nothing;” ** the Father that dwelleth 
in me he doeth the works.”” And again, ‘* I have 
not spoken of myself; but the Father which sent 
me, he gave me a commandment what I should 
say and whatI should speak.” 

Now ‘‘ the anointing of the Holy Spirit,”’ and 
‘* the Spirit of the Father,”’ and ** the Father that 
dwelleth in me,”’ are all synonymous, being only 
different modes of expressing the same thing; and 
this constitutes or is ‘* The Christ,” by a figure 
of speech called metonymy, which represents the 
thing containing (Jesus of Nazareth) for the thing 
contained (the Holy Spirit, or Unction from the 
Holy One); and thus Jesus the Jewish Messiah, 
the Anointed, the Christ, is often represented as 
the Spirit of the Father. Hence the apostles spake 
of the Saviour of men, by the figure of the Saviour 
of the Jews, or Redeemer of the Jews from under 
the Law, being transferred to the Anointing or 
Spirit of ‘Truth, by which he was qualified to 
work the works of God, in the special mission for 
which he was raised up “a Prophet mighty in 
word and deed before all the people;”’ and by which 
through obedience to the manifestation of the 
same Spirit that ** is given to every man to profit 
withal,”’ every man-ts enabled snd qualified to 
work the works of God,’ which are the works of 
righteousness, and those very works in accord- 
ance with the will of the Father, wherever we 
‘work out our salvation with fear and trembling.” | 
Hence the great and important revelation made to 
Peter at tle house of Cornelius—‘* Of a truth I 
perceive that God is no respecter of persons, but 
in every nation, he that feareth him and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted with him.”’ If aecept- 
ed, then saved, redeemed and purified, for nothing 
defiled can be accepted with God. 

But, as no man can so fear God and work right- 
eousness as to be ‘* accepted with him,” of him- 
self as a man, else Jesus need not have said, ** Of 
mine own self I can do nothing,’’—so it follows 
that every man must have the same anointing or 
qualification to ** work the works of God”’ or to 
do the will of God, according to the measure re- 
quired, that Jesus had to qualify him to ** fulfil all 
righteousness.” 

+ wee + 

The following striking example of filial respect 
and obedience is copied from * Friends’ Miscella- 
ny,” a work which abounds with instructive and 
entertaining matter in the way of anecdote and| 
biography, and which we therefore strongly re-| 
commend to the attention of our young readers. 

TRUTU EXALTED. 

Many years ago, a case was tried in Philadel-| 
phia court, in which a boy of about ten or twelve| 
years old, was brought forward to give in his evi-| 
dence. His testimony was important, as he had| 
been an eye witness of the trapsactions of the con-| 
tending parties. When the oath was about to be} 


administered to him, he said he could not swear. 
The person who brought him as a witness, was 


| 
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an sokei whether he was a Quaker, or w hiether 
his parents were Quakers! ‘he answer was, they 

were Presbyterians, and they had told him never 
to swear. ‘The boy scrupulously adhered to his 
parents’ commands, and therefore refused to take 
an oath. At this simple relation, embracing the 
principles of strict obedience to parents, the court 
was at a stand what course to take. But it im- 
mediately occurred to the mind of the discerning 
judge, that where so much integrity and sincerity 
appeared, an oath was unnecessary; and, waiving 
the forms of law, he ordered the boy’ s testimony 
to be taken, without oath or affirmation. The 
weight of his evidence, in the minds of the jury, 

appeared such that they gave a verdict on his tes- 
timony. 

What a noble instance of filial obedience! and 
what a powerful testimony to the force of ‘Truth, 
superior to the supposed sanction of oaths and im- 
precations! What dignity in the presiding judge, 
to respect parental instructions and filial integrity; 
and to dispense with the ceremonies of custom, 
or law, for the sake of obtaining simple truth, un- 
studied, and unaffected by the terrors of perjury! 

How greatly it would add to the mutual confi- 
dence and happiness of society, if such instances 
of the care of parents, and the obedience of youth, 
were multiplied, till they became general! ‘ Yea,” 
would then be “ yea, *? ond truth would need no 
addition to make it more true—assertions and re- 
lations of witnesses might be received with confi- 
dence, as matters of fact, that needed not the con- 
firmation of oaths, affirmations, or any other im- 
precations whatever. ‘The doctrine of our Divine 
Law-giver would be better understood; and that 
when he enjoined on his followers to speak the 
truth, it was the ** whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth;’’ for ‘* whatsoever is more than this,’ 
or added to it, in order to make it more true, 
‘cometh of evil,’’ and ought to be avoided, 
being among those “idle words,” for which an 
account must be rendered in the day of judgment. 

wii dade: 

The following, as we learn from the writer, was suggest- 
ed by a number of deaths which occurred in the family 
circle of many who had but recently commenced their mar- 
ried life under the most favourable auspices, surrounded by 
numerous and kind friends. The lines embody feelings and 
reflections well adapted to the occasion, and will, no doubt, 
be read with interest by many of our readers. 

THE WIDOWER TO HIS DEPARTED WIFE. 

It may not be! I shall not hear 

Thy voice of melody again, 
Refreshing my lone pathway here, 

As morning dew or early rain. 

Thy sprightly langh of happiness, 

Thy joyous smile at eventide 
That welcomed me to new-born bliss, 

When first I called thee happy bride,— 
Hushed in the sleep of Death are all, 
Deep in the tomb beyond recall. 


It may not be! Thy speaking face 
Where vied the rose and lily fair, 

Mantled with woman’s loveliest grace,— 
An open, frank expression there,— 

Dwells not on earth. A withering gale 
Hath blasted thee, my own—my true 

I saw the rose, to lily pale, 
The lily fade to Death's own hue; 

And now come visions of my night, 

Of death-crushed hopes and prospects blight. 


It may not be! Our little ones 

Climb fondly on their father’s knee, 
And ask of me in touching tones, 

“ Where can our dearest mother be’ 
And will she not come back again 

To join us in our happy play ;— 


When we are sick, to case our pain? 
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What is the grave, dear father, say?” 
And thus, the wounds time may not heal, 
Their prattle makes but deeper still. 


It may not be! At twilight hour 
They gather ‘round the cheerful fire, 
To lisp unto th’ Almighty power 
Their little prayers ere they retire. 
But thou art not with them to hear 
Their voices on the bended knee, 
To note the slowly falling tear, 
When in their prayers they speak of thee— 
To see their father’s agony, 
Or gaze upon his tearless eye. 
It may not be! Thy vacant chair 
Is still in its accustomed place, 
Thy harp rests in the corner there, 
Thy workstand fills its wonted space. 
But in that chair thou may’st not rest, 
Thy harp no more shall glad my soul, 
Or soothe me when by grief opprest— 
When bitter feelings hold control. 
And o'er the stand within thy room, 
Rests the dark cloth in kindred gloom. 


It may not be! I wander o’er 
The grassy fields and through the wood 
I look on Nature’s face once more, 
But all to me is solitude. 
No music in the voice of birds— 
No beauty in the waving green— 
No pleasure from the lowing herds— 
No joy in all the varied scene; 
Whilst mournfully, I stand and gaze 
Dreaming of thee and by-gone days. 
It may not be! The words of praise 
Come faintly from my broken heart: 
I feel I murmur at God’s ways, 
Sut strive “to choose the better part.” 
I listen to that “inner voice,” 
Which tells me of a holier home, 
And bids me mourn not, but rejoice 
That thou art where no sin can come. 
And then I strive to hide my woe, 


And mingle with the world below. 


I shall not hear 


Thy voice of melody again, 


t may not be! 


tefreshing my lone pathway here, 
As morning dew or early rain. 
But though on earth we mingle not, 
Llope whispers, in an angel tone, 
That He whose goodness ne'er forgot 
The bruised heart—the contrite one, 
Will grant, that with my sins forgiven, 
We may be joined again in heaven. 
I’hilada., 1843. 
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From the U. 8. Expiori: 
THE AUSTRALIANS. 


Sincutar Frurt.—Among the most singular 
of the productions of Australia are the wooden 
pears, as they are called. ‘They have a close ex- 
ternal resemblance to the fruit whose name they 
bear, but are ligneous within. Another of the 
fruits is a cherry, whose stone is external, and 
would be similar to our fruit of that name, were 
the kernel in its proper place. The pit adheres 
firmly to the pulp, which is of the size of a eo 
bullet, but the fruit shrinks when ripe to that of 
buckshet. ‘The pear grows on a low shrul the 
cherry on a large bush. 


g Expeditior 


CHARACTER OF THE AuUSTRALIANS.—The na- 
tives of New South Wales_are a proud, high- 
tempered race; each man iff dependent of his 
neighbour, owning no superior, and exacting no 
deference; they have not in their language any 
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word signifying chief or superior, nor to com- sight one would conclude it was a wooden sword, ciety a memoir of Benjamin Bennaker, a free colored man, 
mand or serve. Each individual is the source of very rudely and clumsily made; indeed one of the ¥%° Was born and died upon a track of land at or near El- 
; f d th ‘foe his ows all : eaauliaied we taohe te i ale licot’s Mills, and owned by the Ellicot family. Bennaker 
his own com orts, and the artilicer o is own y Estos ae SGeR. was a self-educated man, being a son of native Africans, 
household implements and weapons; and, but lor It is grasped at one end in the right hand, and who purchased their freedom after being torn from their 
the love of companionship, he might live with is thrown sickle-wise, either upwards into the air, native land. He was the only almanac maker for Mary- 
his family apart and isolated from the rest, with- or downwards so as to strike the ground at some ar Nia. yn are & _— years—a pm 
ifici 2 atever. ‘They distance from the thrower. Jn the first case it flies YC" W™ dicate his remarkable advancement in the 
nas sacrificing —— advantages re 7" ..* y rith : arw : ™ rs _ . id re flies paths of mathematical and astronomical sciences, se¢ ing an- 
have an air of haughtness and insolence arising with a rotary motion, as its shape would indicate; other fact, that Bennaker had no almanac for a guide in his 
from this independence, and nothing will induce after ascending to a great height in the air, it sud- calculations, as the almanac makers now have. 
them to acknowledge any human being as their denly returns in an elliptical orbit. If thrown at an 
superior, or to show any marks of respect. In il- angle less than forty-five degrees, it returns in prising wealthy gentlemen of this state are about to import 
lustration of this, Mr. Watson, the missionary, 1s front of the thrower, if above that angle, its flight a lot of Alpacas from South America, this season. They 
the only white man to whose name they prefix is always then backwards, and the native who are said to clip about 10 lbs. of wool, worth from 25 to 30 
S ° . * . . ne = > > Thay » ve 9 y © ; ale « 
“ Mr.’” and this he thinks is chiefly owing to the throws it stands with his back, instead of his face, cents per Ib. 4 ae nae very ate atonal, and 
; ; ; . eee . ere er those taken to England have done remarkably well. Sev- 
¢ r > authority. to the object he is desirous of hitting. - = & ; : 
habit acquired when children under his Shee at Sats Dial ds sail a = 1; S = map eral millions of pounds of Alpaca wool are annually import- 
All others, of whatever rank, they auaress by Ing ut cownWwards on the ground » it re poun 8 in a ed into Great Britain. It is made into mouslin de lains, 
their Christian or surname. ‘This does not pro-|straight line, pursuing a ricochet motion until it and a variety of other fabrics, being long, fine, and almost 
ceed from ignorance on their part, as they are strikes the object at which it is thrown. Birds of a silky texture. We doubt not that the Alpaca will prove 
known to understand the distinctions of rank and small animals are killed with it, and it is also rer ee Pens to our present stock of domestic ani- 
: . . . : ate : : mais.— Genesee farmer, 
among the whites, and are continually witnessing used in killing ducks. In case it loses its rotary 
the subservience and respect exacted among them. motion, a number of acute angles are described by ee ne The ont committee of Parlia- 
They appear to have a consciousness of indepen- it in its descent. Ii is a favourite weapon with ae apie a wine — San phate “te 
. . thal » mating ‘a ff, mn ingeni ah oo a Pee ee ae ee ee 
dence, which causes them, on all occasions, to the natives, and is frequently seen ingeniously fayor, On the Kingstown and Dalkey railway, near Dub- 
treat even the highest with equality. On being carved. lin, in spite of defects inevitable in a first structure, the 
asked to work, they usually reply, ** White fel- oe has nr well for eae severe gra- 
low work. not black fellow;’’ and on entering a dients, and with curves that would have been impossible 
} ’ ; Saati ae but i diate FRI EN Ds’ INT El I 1G ENC ER for locomotive engines. The committee “have no hesita- 
room, they never remain standing, Dut immedia - . Pree ss * tion in stating that a single atmospheric line is superior to 
ly seat themselves. $$ — a double locomotive line, both in regularity and satety; in- 
They are not great talkers, but are usually si- asmuch as it makes collisions impossible except at crossing. 
lent and reserved. ‘I'hev are generally well-dis- places, and —— all the are irregularity arising 
raga ¢ - . = . ————— { sasualties , Ys nders.” There is 
posed, but dislike to be much spoken to, particu- — - a. —— cee ses som wee = tneir te nde . Phe 7 
: . , 4g. 5 ample evidence, says the cominittee, to justify the adoption 
larly in a tone of raillery. An anecdote was To our Friends and Correspondents.—We of the atmospheric line at present. If it were practicable 
mentioned of a gentleman amusing himself with a have received from our friend M. H. of Wilming- | to postpone all railway legislation until further trial be 
native, by teasing him, in perfect good-humour, made, it would be best to do so; but that is impracticable. 
when the man suddenly seized a billet of wood, 1 ‘ oR M j a ag wey ee to express ae ee 
ri : ‘1 _ great rave rushed aud instructive account concerning R. Mott, and & the Mouse, that, in deciding between competing lines o 
threw it at him, and then ina great rage rushed ’ ' a eat 7 _ railway, those which have been set out to suit the atmos- 
for his spear. It was with great difficulty that he the accompanying letter, by M. Franklin, have pheric principle ought not to be considered as open to valid 
could be pacified, and made to know that no in-' been published in Friends’ Miscellany, volume objection merely on account of their having gradients too 
sult was intended; he then begged that they . severe for the locomotive; nor should they be tested in com- 
would not talk to him in that manner, as he might . . a , perisen with other Bass ovtety by the degree of their euit- 
b ld and able. They look upon !@ 2umber 25 of the first volume of the Intelligen- ableness to the use of their locomotive.” “ While your com- 
ecome wil and ungovernable. ihey look upon) Of the caidas eae bliginely { mittee have thus expressed a strong opinion in favor of the 
the whites with a mixture of distrust and con- © the remaining articles, SO Obligingly lr) ,eneral merits of the atmospheric principle, they feel that 
tempt, and to govern them by threats and violence nished, we shall shortly avail ourselves. 
is found impossible. ‘They are susceptible of be- 


experience can alone deterinine under what circumstances 
of traffie or of country the preference to either system 
ing led by kind treatment, but on an injury or ata Na a ai 
insult they immediately take to the bush, and co Store Articles—1767.—Sack in bottles, figured Stocks, 
resume their wandering habits. ‘They do not Destruction of the Academy of Fine Arts by fire—About Dresden Pretties, Pillow Jeans, Silverets, Scarlet Cloaks, 
carry on any systematic attacks, and their fears! !4 o'clock on Fourth-day evening last this fine building, Pewter Dishes, Muffetees, coloured Silk Breeches Patterne, 
of the whites are so great, that large companies situated north of ¢ hesnut street, above Tenth, with a very Leghorn and € hip Hats, Ladies Hors: Hair Bonnets, Worst- 
ue 7% oe e 1 arge portion of its valuable contents were destroyed by fire. ¢d Damasks, men’s Silk Caps, Scarf Buttons, double milled 
of them have been dispersed by small exploring| Tie statuary room and statues have been destroyed,—the Cloths, Anodyne Necklaces, Nonso-pretties, Platina But- 
parties and a few resolute stockmen. fine painting of the oman Daughters is burnt,—Death on tons, Allopeens, Grograms. Wilton and Seots Carpets, Gar- 
the Pale Horse has been saved in a damaged state, a large lic, Paper Hangings, Horn Books. 
strip being torn off ihe lower part. W. Allston’s large paint- 
upon the duel as practised by some of their civi/-| ig, and some others, have been also saved, as well as part 
of the library; but a large amount of works of art, which 





The Alpaca.—We are happy to learn that a few cnter- 
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ton, several interesting documents. The valuable 


iv, page 49. ‘The German epistle will be found 


+seeer ——- 


RECORD OF NEWS. 


The following seems to be an improvement a a he a : . . 

The Cincinnati Gazette in speaking of the re-erection of 
the Foundry of Reynolds & Co.,in that city, which was 
consumed a short time since, notices among other improve- 
ments introduced, that of a warm bith on a large scale for 
the use of the workmen. It isan act of benevolence which 
does honor to the liberality of the firm. 


ized brethren. The practice is mentioned by for-| .,not by replaced, have fallen victims to the devouring 


mer travellers in this region. See Shoberi’s\clement. ‘The fire burnt all night, and is supposed to have 
a : been the work of an incendiary. The Artists’ Fund Hall 
l siatic Islands. which stands on Chesnut street, in front of the Acade my, 


vas Injured somewhat by water. \ 


** Some of their personal or private quarrels are Accounts from the Western and Northern parts of New 
J juar' j ny 
settled by a sort of duel, or rather a trial of whose Cassius M. Clay thus concludes a recent letter to the ai ae aoe i ie Sen Weare 
. ? ome oa y aad @ > ' *s to have eC stroved by the frost. ry 
head is hardest. ‘The accused or challenged party editor of the New York Tribune: bles to have been destroyed by the ft In regard to the 
; : . Ri. ka et ak . oi - al , latter, it is not too late to plant again. 
extends his head, with the crown uppermost, to- » by all that is sacred among men, I warn the 
wards his adversary, who strikes a blow with his “outers Churches to take care how they venture to give 
f | J id hich j , the sanction of the Bible to Slavery: for, whatever may be 
3 re y ‘ , , . > mary ° enn . ? 
utmost force with a waddy, which 1s the weapon) ..iq of the Old Testament, there ean be no question but 
they usually carry about them, and with which | that th glorious doctrines of the Christian Religion are 
they punish their wives, who exhibit generally utterly subversive of the relations of master and slave. 
many marks from the use of it. ‘The challenger! ¥"¢" on — "= “ not for ee oe 
7 5 ‘orce oO J . aw ceases. Slavery i ae c : 
then presents his head in return, and blows are, ,)°° OF Une! Taw ceases, Slavery des. ud should the 


. : Priesthood succeed in convincing the world that Slavery is 
thus continued alternately, until one or the other) the doctrine of the New Test iment, then will Infidelity be- 


is disabled, or both declare themselves satisfied. | come the true religion of mankind—not till then. 
Those who have witnessed these encounters are C. M. CLAY. 


quite astonished that every blow does not stun or bly disappear the separation between the Israelites and 
kill, for each of them would be fatal to a white Condition of Mexico.—In Mexico there are 7,000,000 of other religious denominations.” 

: ‘= : ln Indians and Creoles, ignorant and slothfal; and a 100,000 : 

* a ores . > > DN oe » ’ ‘ ’ ° ° ~Lipje . r 

man; but the grees. thickne > of their skulls “He persons of Spanish descent, wealthy and of a military pro- Live Toad ina Chili's Stomach. —The Westfield (Mass.) 
bles them to sustain this violence with but little|¢ i355, ‘The estimate of the Mexican Government of the | News Letter gives an account of a little girl about five years 
injury.” population of their country, (for it does not appear to have old, an only child of John Bronson, of Russel, vomiting a 
ever had the energy to obtain an actual census) was in 1842 living toad. It measured from the mouth » the end of the 
as follows: Indians, 4,500,000; Mestizos, 1 505 500; Euro. body 2} inches—the body and lower extremities 5 inches— 
neans and white Crnstinn 1.000 000. ——s |and the circumference of the body 3 1-3. It lived about 12 


flat stick, three fed@ong and two inches wide, by oe hours afler its ejection from the stomach of the little child. 
: Benjamin Bennaker.—At the recent meeting of the Ma-|The girl for some time past had been unwell, and complain- 


> > fo . we , . . . . 
three quarters ~ an ine h thick, curved or crooked ryland Historical Society, in Baltimore, as we learn from |ing of distress in the stomach, and has had violent fits of 
in the centre, forming an obtuse angle. At first!the Visiter, John H. B. Latrobe, Esq., presented to the so- | coughing. 


The Angsburgh Gazette of the 4th ult. states that a ukase 
has recently been issued by the Emperor of Russia, by 
which all the Jews in the Empire are required to lay aside 
their Jewish costume and to assume the national dress.— 
Until 1850 they will be allowed to retain their own dress 
on payment of a certain sum to the government: but after 
that date they will not be allowed this alternative. The 
women are not excmpted from this requisition. The Jews 
of Wilna, Odessa and Berdozow have already complied with 
the ukase and laid aside their peculiar costume. “ With 


: - “ ™ the caftan,” says the Gazette, “ will gradually and insensi. 
Lexington, Ky., May 15, 1845. 7 1 


Tue Boomerene, an extraordinary weapon of 
the chase or of war, is thus described: —This is a 
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Sunday Schools for Slaves.—Some surprise having been 
expressed in the Richmond papers, at the establishment of 
a Sunday School for blacks in St. James’s Church, in that 
city, the ‘rector has deemed it proper to make a statement, 
through the Richinond Ww hig, of the motives and object of 
the school, and- the manner in which it is conducted; and 
he says: 

“The subscriber, therefore, informs all whom it may 
concern, that they will be taught in exact accordance with, 
and under the ‘restrictions’ imposed by our laws. [See 
Tate’s Digest: ch. Slaves, Free Negroes, &c. art. 18, sec. 
15.] They will not be taught to read or write; that, from 
the first, was publicly disclaimed. ‘They will, exclusively, 
be taught orally; they will be taught the great truths and 
duties of natura! and revealed religion—their duties to them- 
selves, their fellow creatures, and their Maker—those things 
only that tend to make them better men and better servants— 
more trusty, dutiful and obedient—more virtuous and pious; 
more useful, exemplary and happy—more what al! masters 
wish their servants to be. They will be taught all those 
things, which God commands parents and masters to teach 
their children and servants, in order that they may become 
‘wise unto salvation;’ and for the purpose of teaching which 
all the Sunday Schools in christendom have been establish- 
ed. They will be taught by ‘ white teachers,’ duly ‘ author- 
ized, ‘in the day time,’ and not at night, for the purpose 
of giving that ‘religious instruction,’ for which the above 
cited laws of the state make ‘ provision.’ ” 


All persons interested in slavery in South Carolina, 
amount to only 32,700, out of a population of 600,000.— 
Kentucky has a gross population of 800,000, of which only 
31,495 are slave holders; one in twenty-five a slave holder 

The question of a Convention to amend the Constitution 
of the state is now agitated with considerable warmth in 
Virginia. ‘The western portion of the state demands it, 
alleging that on the present basis of representation they are 
deprived of their just rights. 

Progress of Montreal.—There were 400 buildings put up 
in Montreal in 1843. Last year rising 700, and this year, 


near 2,000. The city are erecting a market house, 300 feet 
in length, of hewn stone, to cost $150,000. 


The Pittsburgh Relief Fund, on Saturday last, amounted 
to $189,841 36. 


The New Orleans Picayune states that a scheming Yan- 
kee has been selling “ parely vegetable pills” through the 
southern country at a great rate. They were nothing more 
nor less than common garden peas, dipped in a solution of 
powdered liquorice. 


Peaches.—The Journal of Commerce says: We have in 
our office a branch from a peach tree up town, luaded with 
peaches of the size of large walnuts. They are nearly a 
month farther advanced than usual. ; 


MARRIED, 


On the morning of the LOth instant, in the presence of the 
Mayor, by Friends’ ceremony, ‘Tuomas Ricuarpson, of the 
city of New York, to Anna C, Pricer, daughter of Richard 
Price, of this city. 


The following is a copy of a very interesting 
Address to the President of the United States, 
(George Washington,) presented him by a depu- 
tation from the Society of Friends, in 1789, and 
his Reply: 

TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
The Address of the religious Society called Qua- 
kers, from their Yearly Mecting for Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Delaware, and the western 
parts of Maryland and Virginia. 

Being met in this our annual assembly, for the 
well ordering the affairs of our religious Society, 
and the promotion of universal righteousness, our 
minds have been drawn to consider that the Al- 


mighty, who ruleth in heaven and in the king-|- 


doms of men, having permitted a great revolution 
to take place in the government of this country, 
we are fervently concerned that the rulers of the 
people may be favoured with the council of God, 
the only sure means of enabling them to fulfil the 
important trusts committed to their charge, and in 
an especial manner, that divine wisdom and grace 
vouchsafed from above, may qualify thee to fill up 
the duties of the exalted station to which thou art 
appointed. We are sensible thou hast obtained a 
great place in the esteem and affection of people 


of all denominations, over whom thou presidest, 
and many eminent talents being committed to thy 
trust, we much desire they may be fully devoted 
to the Lord’s honour and service, that thus thou 
mayest be an happy instrument in his hands, for 
the suppression of vice, infidelity, and irreligion, 
and every species of oppression on the persons or 
concerns of men, so that righteousness and peace, 
which truly exalt a nation, may prevail through- 
out the land, as the only solid foundation that can 
be laid for the prosperity and happiness of this or 
any other country. 

The free toleration which the citizens of these 
states enjoy, in the public worship of the Almighty 
agreeably to the dictates of their consciences, we 
esteem among the choicest of blessings, amd as we 
desire to be filled with fervent charity for those 
who differ from us in matters of faith and practice, 
of believing that the general assembly of saints is 
composed of the sincere and upright hearted of all 
nations, kingdoms, and people, so we trust we 
may justly claim it from ethers; and a full per- 
suasion that the divine principle we profess, leads 
into harmony and concord, we can take no part in 
carrying on war on any occasion or under any 
power, but we are bound in conscience to lead 


- quiet and peaceable lives, in godliness and honesty 


among men, contributing freely our proportion to 
the indigences of the poor, and to the necessary 
support of civil government, acknowledging those 
that rule well, to be worthy of double honour, and 
if any professing with us, are or have been of a 
contrary disposition and conduct, we own them 


pect, that the national government, which, by the 
power of Divine Providence, was formed by the 
common councils, and peaceably established with 
the common consent of the people, will prove a 
blessing to every denomination of them; to render 
it such, my best endeavours shall not be wanting, 
government being among other purposes, institut- 
ed to protect the persons and consciences of men 
from oppression, it certainly is the duty of rulers 
not only to abstain from it themselves, but, accord- 
ing to their stations, to prevent it in others. The 
liberty enjoyed by the people of these states, of 
worshipping Almighty God agreeably to their 
consciences, is not only among the choicest of 
their blessings, but also of their rights. While 
men perform their social duties faithfully, they do 
all that society or the state can with propriety ex- 
pect or demand, and remain responsible only to 
their Maker, for the religion or mode of faith which 
they may prefer or profess. Your principles and 
conduct are well known to me, and it is doing the 
people called Quakers, no more than justice to say 
that (except their declining to share with others in 
the burthens of common defence) there is no de- 
nomination among us, who are more exemplary 
and useful citizens. | assure you very especially, 


that in my opinion, the conscientious scruples of 


all men should be treated with great delicacy and 
tenderness; and it is my wish and desire, that the 
laws may always be as extensively accommodated 
to them, as a due regard to the protection and 
essential interest of the nation may justify and 
permit. 


not therein, haging never been chargeable from 
our first establishment as a religious Society, with 
fomenting, or countenancing tumult or conspira- 
cies, or disrespect to those who are placed in au- 
thority over us. 

We wish not improperly to intrude on thy time 
or patience, nor is it our practice.to offer adulation ‘These volumes are from the pen of a mission- 
to any. But as we are a people whose principles ary of the American Bible Society, who, whilst 
and conduct have been misrepresented and traduc- 
ed, we take the liberty to assure thee, that we feel 5 
oor tneele affectionately drawn. towente thes, até through this country, has collected some interest- 
those in authority over us, with prayers that thy !™g matter of a general character, both from his 
Presidency may, under the blessing of heaven, be own observation and that of others. He speaks of 
happy to thyself and to the people, that through 
the increase of morality, and true religion, Divine 
Providence may condescend to look down upon sated ae 
our land with a propitious eye, and bless the in- eee = ae 
habitants with the continuance of peace, the dew 
of heaven, and the fatness of the earth, and enable 
us gratefully to acknowledge His manifold mer- 
cies. 

And it is our earnest concern that He may be 


(Signed) GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


———=’ ee 








Sketches of Residence and Travels in Brazil, 
§c. By Daniex P. Kipper. 2 vols. 


engaged in circulating the bible and testament 


the country as being covered with monasteries 
and convents, many of them going to decay or 


‘**As I walked through its lonely halls, there 
came over me a mournful sense of that delusion, 
by which countless sums of money have been 
thrown away upon convents in every town of this 
_9€ unexplored and unimproved country. A religious 
pleased to grant thee every necessary qualifidation end they never answered; they are standing mo- 


to fill thy weighty and important station to his quments of an extravagant and mistaken zeal. 
glory, and that finally, when all terrestrial honors ‘{e government has shown its discretion by ap- 
shall fade and pass away, thou and thy respectable propriating them to purposes of business and 
consort may be found worthy to receive a crown 


msort ' utility, wherever it has had occasion; and if, at 
of unfading righteousness, in the mansions of peace the end of another century, many of them are 
and joy forever. 


other than heaps of ruins, it will be owing to the 

Signed in and on behalf of the said meeting, policy of the state. This province, following the 
held at Philadelphia, by adjournment, from the example of some others, has given each convent 
28th of the 9th month to the 3d of the 10th month, the privilege of matriculating nine novices—hi- 
inclusive, 1798. therto, 


(Signed) NICHOLAS WALN, Clerk. 


I was happy to learn, without effect.— 
*‘ Ninzuem quer ser frade’—* Nobody wishes to 
be a friar,’ is the common remark. “Although a 
life of ease and virtual opulence would thereby be 
rhe answer of the President of the United States, secured, yet such was the public and private dis- 
to the Address of the religious Society called like of monasticism, that, = yet, no one was wil- 
Quakers, from their Yearly Meeting for Penn- ling to euaee ie | iglorious spoils. 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and the west- ‘The monastery of San Bento is smaller and 
ern parts of Maryland and Virginia. more ancient, with only a single tenant, the ab- 
bot. ‘This order here, as in almost every place 
where it is established, possesses engenhos with 
I received with pleasure your affectionate ad-|slaves and large landed property in the vicinity. 
dress, and thank you for the friendly sentiments! The Carmo convent was without an inhabitant, 
and good wishes which you express for the suc-| save some troops quartered in it. ‘The prior had 
cess of my administration, and for my personal) recently deceased. He was described as a notori- 
happiness. We have reason to rejoice in the pros-|ous bon vivant, aswering fully the idea of a ‘jolly 
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fat friar.’ He had given a dinner which had pass- 
ed off with some glee, and said he would have a 
second part or supplement to it shortly after. Ac- 
cordingly, he sallied out the next day to pure hase 
the requisite wines. But, before his return, he 
was attacked with a rush of blood upon the brain, 
which soon carried him off.” 


The demand for bibles and testaments was quite 
equal to his most sanguine expectations, as a large 
portion of the people, from his account, had never 
seen either. 

The singular phenomenon termed the pororoca, 
its aboriginal name, which gives a peculiar cha- 
racter to the navigation of the Amazon river, is 
thus described: — 


‘For nearly an hour we could observe, just 
ahead, the conflict of the ascending and descend- 
ing waters. Finally, the mighty force of the ocean 
predominated, and the current of the river seemed 
to recoil before it. No sailing craft can descend 
the river while the tide is running up. Hence, 
both in ascending and descending, distances are 
measured by tides. For instance, Para is three 
tides from the ocean, and a vessel entering with 
the flood must lie at anchor during two ebb tides 
before she can reach the city. Canoes and small 
vessels are sometimes endangered in the commo- 
tion caused by the pororoca, and hence they ge- 
nerally, in anticipation, lay-to in certain places 
called esperas, or resting-places, where the water 
is known to be but little agitated. Most of the 
vessels used in the commerce of the upper Ama- 
zon are constructed with reference to this pecu- 
liarity of the navigation, being designed for float- 
ing on the current rather than for sailing before 
the wind, although their sails may often be made 
serviceable, 

** The ebb and flow of the tides in the Amazon 
are observed with regularity six hundred miles 
above the mouth, at the confluence of the river 
Madeira. The pororoca is much more violent on 
the northern side of the island Marajo, where the 
mouth is wider and the current more shallow. It 
was well described by Condamine a hundred 
years ago, in these terms:—‘ During three days 
before new and full moons, the period of the 
highest tides, the sea, instead of occupying six 
hours to reach its flood, swells to its highest limits 
in one or two minutes. It might be inferred that 
such a phenomenon could not take place in a very 
tranquil manner. The noise of this terrible flood 
is heard five or six miles, and increases as it ap- 
proaches. Presently you see a liquid ereretes 
twelve or fifteen feet high, followed | 
and another, and sometimes by a aoe, ‘These 
watery mountains spread across the whole chan- 
nel, and advance with a prodigious rapidity, rend- 
ing and crushing every thing in their way. 
mense trees are instantly uprooted by it, 
sometimes whole tracts of land are swept away. 


anothe r, 


Iin- 
and 


A curious account is given of butter made from 
the eggs of turtles: 


‘* The turtle-egg butter of Amazonia, (mantei 
ya tartaruga) is a substance quite peculiar to this 
quarter of the globe. At certain seasons of the 
year the turtles appear by thousands on the banks 
of the rivers, in order to deposit their eggs upon 
the sand. The noise of their shells striking against 
each other in the rush, is said to be sometimes 
heard at a great distance. ‘Their work commences 
at dusk, and ends with the following dawn, when 
they retire to the water. ‘Their task is continued 
until each turtle has deposited from sixty to one 
hundred and forty eggs. 

‘* During the day-time the inhabitants collect 
these eggs, and pile them up in heaps resembling 
the stacks of cannon-balls seen at a navy-yard.— 


These heups are often twenty feet in diameter,|'They retain their yellowish colour for some time|below Eighth, 


’ of economy to have wooden lasts. 


and of a corresponding height. While yet fresh 
they are thrown into wooden canves, or other 
large vessels, and broken with sticks, and stamped 
fine with the feet. Water is then poured on, and 
the whole is exposed to the rays of the sun. The 
heat brings the oily matter of the eggs to the sur- 
face, from which it is skimmed off with cuyas 
and shells. After this it is subjected to a moderate 
heat, until ready for use. When clarified, it has 
the appearance of butter that has been melted. It 
always retains the taste of fish oil, but is much 
prized for seasoning by the Indians and those 
who are accustomed to its use. It is conveyed to 
market in earthen jars. In earlier times it was es- 
timated that nearly two hundred and fifty millions 
of turtles’ eggs were annually destroyed in the 
manufacture of this manteiga Recently the num- 
ber is less, owing to the gradual inroads made 
upon the turtle race, and also to the advance of 
civilization.’’ 


The vegetable productions of the Amazonian 
Region are thus mentioned:— 


* The use of the caoutchouc, or gum-elastic, 
was learned from the Omaguas, a tribe of Bra- 
zilian Indians. These savages used it n the form 
of bottles and syringes. It was their custom to 
present a bottle of it to every guest, at the begin- 
ning of one of their feasts. ‘The Portuguese set- 
tlers in Para, [situated on the southeast bank 
the Para river, the most important mouth of the 
Amazon, about eighty miles from the ocean, | 
were the first who profited by turning it to other 
uses, converting it into hats, and 
garments. It was found to be specially servicea- 
ble in a country so much exposed to rains and 
floods. But of late the improvements in its nanu- 
facture have vastly extended its uses, and made it 
essential to the health aud comfort of the whole 
enlightened world. ‘The aboriginal name of this 
substance cahuchu, the pronunciation of 
which is nearly preserved in the word caout- 
chouc. At Para itis now generally called dorra- 


shoes, boots, 


was 


cha. Itis the product of the Siphilla elastica, a 
tree which grows to the height of eighty, and 


sometimes one hundred feet. It generally runs up 
quite erect, forty or fifty feet, without branches. 
lts top is and is ornamented with a 
thiek and glossy foliage. On the slightest incision 
the gum exudes, having at first the appearance of 
thick yellow cream. 


- ‘ 
spreaging, 


The trees are ge nerally tappe din the morning, 
and about a gill of the fluid is collected from one 
incision in the course of the day. It is caught in 
small cups of clay, moulded for the purpose with 
the hand. These are emptied, when full, into a jar. 
No sooner is this gum collected, than it is ready 
for immediate use. Forms of various kinds, re- 
presenting shoes, bottles, toys, &c., are in readi- 
of clay. 

** When shoes are manufactured, it is a matter 
These are first 
coated with clay, so as to be easily withdrawn 
\ handle is affixed to the last for the convenience 
of working. ‘The fluid is poured over the form, 


ness, made 


and a thin coating immediately adheres to the 
clay. The next movement is to expose the gum 
to the action of smoke. ‘The substance ignited 


for this purpose is the fruit of the wassow palm. 
‘This fumigation serves the double purpose of dry- 
ing the gum, and of giving it a darker colour. 
When one coating is sufficiently hardened, ano- 
ther is added, and smoked_in turn. Thus any 
thickness can be produced. It is seldom that a 
shoe more than a dozen coats. The 
work, when formed, is exposed to the sun. For 

day or 
permanent impressions. During this time, 
shoes are figured according to the fancy of the 
operatives, by the use of a style or pointed stick. 


receives 


two it remains soft enough to receive! 
the | 


after the lasts are taken out and they are consider- 
ed ready for market. Indeed they are usually 
sold when the gum is so fresh that the pieces re- 
quire to be kept apart; hence, pairs of shoes are 
generally tied together, and suspended on long 
poles. ‘They may be seen daily at Para, suspend- 
ed over the decks of the canves that come down 
the river, and on the shoulders of the men who 
deliver them to the merchants. ‘Those wlio buy 
the shoes for exportation, commonly stuff them 
with dried grass, to preserve their extension. Va- 
rious persons, living in the suburbs of Para, col- 
lect the caoutchoue and manufacture it on a small 
scale. But it is from plantations devoted to the 
business, that the marketis chiefly supplied. ‘The 
gum may be gathered during the entire year, but 
it is more easily collected, and more serviceable, 
during the dry season. ‘The months of May, June, 
July and August, are specially devoted to its pre- 
paration. Besides great quantities of this substance 
which leave Para in other forms, there have been 
exported for some years past about three hundred 
thousand pairs of gum elastic shoes annually. 
The Amazonian region now supplies, and proba- 
bly will long continue to supply, in a great de- 
gree, the present and the rapidly increasing 
demand for this material. Several other trees, 
most of them belonging to the tribe euphorbiacia, 
produce a similar gum; but none of them is likely 


of to enter into competition with the India rubber 


tree of Para. 

‘** Another tree, not uncommon in the province, 
called the massaranduba, yields a white secretion, 
which so resembles milk that it is much prized 
for an aliment. It forms when coagulated a spe- 
cies of plaster, which is deemed valuable. The 
trees yield the fluid in great profusion. Their bo- 
tanical character has never been properly investi- 
gated, It is to be presumed that there is a close 
affinity between the massaranduba of Para, the 
cow tree of Demerara, and the butter tree of Af- 
rica, if indeed they do not all belong to the same 
species. It may be remarked that the juice of the 
India rubber tree is also sometimes used as milk. 
The negroes and Indians, who work in its pre- 
paration, are said to be fond of drinking it. 

‘The annato, or urucu, is another va wable 
production of Para. This is a well-known colour- 
ing matter, of an orange dye. It is the product 
of the tree known to botanists as the bixa orellana. 
This tree grows ordinarily about the size and form 
of the quince tree, and exhibits clusters of red and 
white flowers. Its colouring matter was extensive- 
ly used by the aboriginals at the period of diseo- 
very. By means of it they formed various kinds of 
paint, and were fond of besmearing the whole sur- 
face of their bodies with it. 

** The preparation used in commerce is the oily 
pulp of the seed, which is rubbed off and then 
left to ferment. After fermentation it is rolled into 
cakes, weighing from two to three pounds, and in 
this form is exported. The cocoa-nut is rarely, if 
ever, produced at Para. Cacao, the substance 
from which chocolate is prepared, is a common 
and valuable production of Para. It is made from 
the seeds of the theobroma cacao. 

‘It is not generally known that the triangular 
fruit, called in England and the United States the 
Brazil-nut, is only produced in the northern parts 
of the empire. It grows spontaneously in great 
‘abundance, in the forests of the Amazon. The 
Portuguese call it ‘ Castanha do Maranham,— 
the Maranham chestnut, it having first been ex- 
ported from that province. It grows upon the lofty 
|branches of a giant tree, the bertholletia excelsa. 
When the fruit is new, and not hardened by age, 
itis much more delicious than afterward.” 
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